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THE RUSSIAN BAPTISTS 
1944-64 


THE FIRST CONFLICTS which arose between the Socialist government 
and the Christian Church in USSR after the October revolution did 
not do much harm to the Evangelical denominations, particularly 
because they were not considered dangerous to the State, and partly 
because they had been persecuted under the Tzarist regime. When 
new waves of terror rolled over Russia during 1929 and the following 
years, all churches suffered and very little corporate activity could be 
undertaken by the Russian Baptist Union. Conditions eased con- 
siderably in 1939. The political situation and, later, the situation on 
the war front made it necessary for the government to gain the sup- 
port of the whole population, including the Christians. The churches 
on their side showed wholehearted loyalty to the government and 
contributed to the creation of a strong moral power of resistance. A 
typical expression of this spirit was the collection of money by the 
Russian Baptist Union in 1943 to buy an ambulance-aircraft to be put 
at the disposal of the Russian army. 


I 

The present constitution of the Russian Baptist Union was estab- 
lished twenty years ago. In 1944 the government organised two 
commissions to supervise the religious life in USSR, one for the 
Russian Orthodox Church and another for all religious bodies 
(Christian, Moslem, Buddhist, etc) not belonging to the Orthodox 
Church. The Evangelical Christians and the Baptist Union were 
merged into one Union the same year. Attempts to bring these two 
branches of Baptists together had been made several times with no 
more result than a limited co-operation in the fields of relief work and 
ministerial training during the 1920s. The Pentecostalists joined the 
Union in 1945; and recently the Mennonites, who have worked 
together with the Baptists in many places for several years, officially 
joined them in membership in the ‘All Union Council of Evangelical 
Christians’. 

The Evangelical Christians and the Baptists form the largest 
groups within this wider Union and provide the president and secre- 
tary of it. According to the statistics there are 5,600 churches with an 
approximate membership of 560,000. Small groups of believers are 
not included in this total, since the minimum number of people who 
can obtain the prescribed legal registration as a church must be not 
less than twenty. The pastor of the Baptist Church in Erivan, Armenia, 
said: ‘We have only one Baptist Church in Armenia, but there are 
unorganised groups in many places’. 

We hear sometimes of three to five million Baptists in USSR. In 
these figures are included the whole Baptist community and not only 
the baptised believers, The churches are spread all over the vast 
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territory of USSR. In the three districts where the Baptist revivals 
began during the nineteenth century, Ukraine, Azerbajan and Lenin- 
grad, strong churches are to be found, specially in Ukraine and 
Leningrad. The Balkan republics of Estonia and Latvia report more 
than a hundred churches. The Olivet church in Tallin, which dates 
from the middle ages and was given to the Baptists in 1950*, serves as 
the centre for 2,000 of them since the seven churches in Tallin united. 
Similar amalgamations have taken place in other towns and cities. In 
Central Asia we know of a good many churches of one thousand and 
more members. The western part of Siberia is another stronghold of 
Baptist work. The Moscow church has a membership of 5,000. The 
church building there has room for less than a third of that, and even 
then 700 to 800 people are content with standing-room through a two- 
hour service. Morning worship begins at 9 am but to secure a seat 
worshippers need to be there by 6 am. 

The progress of the Baptist churches has been remarkable since 
the middle of the 1940s, and the three or four different groups among 
them have demonstrated their willingness to co-operate in one union. 
Approximately 10,000 to 15,000 believers are baptised each year and 
twenty per cent of the membership are young people in the early 
thirties or under. Different opinions about the leadership of the union 
and the forms of church activity cause tension from time to time, but 
this does not hinder the work from flourishing. As parents are per- 
mitted to teach their own children religion, a new slogan has been 
devised: ‘Every Baptist an evangelist and every Baptist home a 
Sunday School’. The churches enjoy more freedom today than some 
years ago, although the government does not hide the fact that the 
“USSR is an atheistic country’, and puts great resources at the dis- 
posal of the Communist Party to fight religion. 

In October, 1963, an assembly was held in Moscow at which all 
districts of the Baptist Union were represented. A like meeting had 
not been organised since the middle of the 1940s. The delegates 
adopted a new constitution for the Union according to which the 
council members were increased from ten to fifteen, and pastors and 
choirs were given more freedom of movement. On the other hand, 
however, only a few new church buildings have been erected, and 
there is no theological institution for the training of Baptist ministers. 
In some places the Baptists have been offered old Orthodox Church 
buildings. Such an agreement will be made in Tbilisi where the Baptist 
church is too small and will be pulled down. 

Shortly after the second world war the Baptists of USSR began to 
renew their fellowship with their Christian brethren in other countries. 
It is true that no delegates attended the Baptist World Alliance 
Congress in Copenhagen in 1947, but already in 1946 two Russian 
pastors visited Stockholm and Uppsala at the invitation of the 
*Before 1950 the Olivet Church belonged to a German-speaking community that 


dwindled to a tiny group in war-time. The magnificent building deteriorated, and 
a large-scale work of renovation was done by the members of the Baptist churches. 
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Swedish Baptist Union. Since then a profitable exchange of dele- 
gations and visitors has taken place. At the BWA Congresses in 1955 
and 1960 Russian Baptists were enthusiastically greeted, and in 1962 
the Russian Baptist Union joined the World Council of Churches. 

A new relationship has been created between the Baptists and the 
Russian Orthodox Church, partly due to the Christian Peace move- 
ment. It was said shortly after the October revolution, when the 
Orthodox Church was hit by the first persecution, that ‘the evan- 
gelical churches will flourish on the ruins of a destroyed Orthodox 
Church’. No thinking person in the camp of USSR nonconformity 
is likely to harbour such an illusion in our time. The Orthodox 
Church on its side surely finds it easier nowadays to tolerate and, to 
some extent, co-operate with the Baptists than was the case before 
the revolution. 

II 

The legal status of the churches is prescribed in the fundamental 
law, article 124, and reads as follows: ‘In order to insure to citizens 
freedom of conscience the church in the USSR was separated from 
the state, and the school from the church. Freedom of religious wor- 
ship and freedom of anti-religious propaganda are recognised for all 
citizens.’ The anti-religious propaganda is carried out by the Com- 
munist party, while the state, in accordance with Marxist doctrine, is 
expected to observe neutrality in religious matters. 

A new attack on religion was launched in 1959, this time directed 
mainly against the ‘sects’, A few months ago it was considered 
necessary to intensify this drive. The campaign is being fought on the 
ideological basis, which means that the old brutal methods are not 
practised. An official at the Office of Religious Cults admitted that 
‘we are not so foolish as to believe that religion can be conquered by 
administrative measures’. Nobody is persecuted today because of his 
religious beliefs but only on the ground that he has violated the laws 
of the country. This touches one of the vital factors in the Christian 
vocation, since it raises the issue of social loyalty versus religious 
faith. 

The anti-religious propaganda makes its greatest impact on the 
young. It was stated that lack of students forced the Orthodox Church 
to close down some of its seminaries, since the fight against religion 
decreased the number of candidates for the priesthood. Christian 
leaders, on their side, claim that atheistic propaganda and teaching 
make many people curious about Christianity. I have heard Ortho- 
dox priests say that church attendance is more or less the same today 
as previously, and the Baptists report an increasing number of 
visitors. 

Through the years several laws against religion have been passed, 
the edict of 1929 being among the most important. It is still valid and 
its 68 paragraphs regulate the majority of issues that come up in 
relation to the church and to religious life in USSR. The activity of 
the churches is mainly limited to services of worship. It might be 
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anticipated that young people would find themselves too restricted, 
since they feel the need of a more extensive church programme. To 
participate in choir singing gives a limited number an outflow for 
their enthusiasm and energy. But after all it is amazing how well, in an 
informal way, the young folk keep together, a feature of church life to 
be observed in ali Communist countries. 

Changes in religious policy in USSR occur from time to time. This 
is not necessarily due to the issuing of new laws, but simply to practical 
adaptation. Situations also differ because of the varying attitudes of 
different local authorities. Registration of new churches, for instance, 
is a local matter, but it can be reconsidered by the Central Admini- 
stration. In fact, only a few of the changes that have occurred since 
1944 have been caused by new regulations. 


It appears, then, that Russian Baptists have many opportunities, 
but also face grave problems. There are too few church buildings. In 
Moscow, a city of more than five million, there is no indication that 
the government will permit the erection of a second chapel. Such a 
situation could be unbearable; but in fact it is nothing new in the 
- history of religious life in Russia. Baptists have experimented with 
other means of fellowship besides worship in a church. In good and 
evil times alike Christian homes and fellowship in small groups are 
sources of religious power and vitality. 

Legal registration of new churches presents another difficulty. 
Then the authorities admit that there are leaders they do not accept, 
such as quakers, pacifists and (during the war) Hitler-sympathisers. 
The lack of Bibles and hymn-books too has often been brought to the 
attention of the authorities. ‘All of you want to ask about Bibles’, 
said one of the officials. But editions that were printed years ago are 
only a drop in the ocean to the need of today. Hymn-books, written 
by hand, are no rarity at Russian services. Will the Russian Baptists 
be allowed to print new editions? Well, all that can be said is that 
officials have promised ‘to take the matter into consideration’. 

USSR is one of the few countries on the European continent where 
Baptists have no theological seminary, and this may create serious 
problems for the churches in the future. Can soundness of doctrine 
and church life be maintained without them? There are still many 
senior ministers who got their training in Moscow and Leningrad, 
where two Baptist theological institutions operated from 1924-29, or 
in other countries. Some young men have had the opportunity of 
studying in England, Canada and Sweden; and, it seems, similar 
doors will be opened elsewhere in the future. In Estonia, for example, 
correspondence courses were arranged for a short time. But the needs 
are far greater than are the present resources to meet them. We must 
not forget, however, that young men are encouraged to prepare and 
educate themselves for the ministry, and that the churches have at 
their command a fine group of qualified lay leaders. The preaching in 
Russia is expository and is based on the Christian fundamentals. 
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Let me now indicate why it has been possible, humanly speaking, 
for the Christian church to survive in the Soviet Union. The complete 
lack of hypocrisy, the sincerity and consecration of the church members 
is a tremendous power. The spirit of prayer and Christian joy domi- 
nates the services, and the Christians become personal witnesses who 
are eagerly seeking to win others for Christ. I have already referred 
to the influence of the Christian family. Orthodox Christianity makes 
a ‘house church’ of the members of a family, and Evangelical 
Christianity nourishes family devotion. A young deacon said: ‘We 
usually get up at 6 am, at 6.30 we have breakfast, and half an hour 
later we kneel and pray. So did our parents. This we do and our 
children will follow our example.’ 

Compared with the anti-religious movement the churches are able 
to mobilise greater enthusiasm and willingness to make sacrifices. The 
attacks against the Baptists have often failed because these humble 
people prove themselves to be loyal Soviet citizens and very indus- 
trious workers. As admitted in the magazine Kommunist: ‘Of course 
the majority of the rank and file of the sectarians are honest people, 
devoted to building Communism in our country’. 

Will the Communist attitude towards religion change? The econo- 
mic determinism of Marxism does not necessarily demand meta- 
physical materialism. Marx did not make himself clear on this 
particular point, and his atheism was not derived from his socialism. 
The Christians in USSR, as well as in other Communist countries, 
make a distinction between the atheistic theology of Communism and 
the Social revolutionary system of Communism. The theory of 
Communism as a philosophy of life in which there is no room for 
religion has, as a matter of fact, been contradicted, at least in practice, 
by many Communists. Our concern must be to make Christ known 
and trusted in countries of all political systems and philosophical 
ideologies. As long as Communism is confronted with a Christian 
church, which is the expression of love in action, the gospel will have 
a future in Communist countries. 

It will be a great day when the blessings of the Baptists in the 
Slavic countries, and particularly in Russia, can be freely conveyed to 
the Western churches. ERIK RUDEN. 


BAPTISTS IN GERMANY 
I. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


IN GERMANY the first Baptist Church was organised by Johann 
Gerhard Oncken, who lived from 1800 to 1884. This servant of God 
was far more than the Father of German Baptists. We may call him 
a Father of Baptists of continental Europe. While the theological 
liberalism of the nineteenth century flourished and emptied the 
churches, many people in Germany were longing for the true Biblical 
message. Oncken, who was converted while still in business, travelled 
widely in England and Scotland. 
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His conversion took place in Great Queen Street Methodist 
Church in London in the year 1820, when a preacher delivered a 
sermon on Romans viii, 1. As a missionary of the ‘Continental 
Society’ he returned to Germany and preached his first sermon in 
1824, before becoming a Baptist. He studied the New Testament 
intensively and came to genuine Baptist convictions. But whom could 
he ask to baptise him? While in Hamburg, Oncken made the acquain- 
tance of a sea captain who returned to America and spoke of him to 
the American Baptist Mission Society of Boston. On the basis of this 
report Professor Sears from Hamilton College came to Europe in the 
year 1833; and the upshot was that Oncken and six others were 
baptised in the River Elbe by this professor, and thus the first Baptist 
Church in Germany was formally constituted in 1834. 


Oncken became a powerful instrument in the hand of God. He 
preached the Gospel and emphasised the doctrine of the local 
church according to the Scriptures, and the church grew, though the 
authorities of Church and State persecuted him and tried to hinder 
his work. Several times he was imprisoned, yet the new Baptist 
movement could not be halted. Other churches were formed: 1837 in 
Berlin, Oldenburg and Stuttgart; 1840 in Middle Germany; 1841 in 
East Prussia; and later in the Baltic countries, in Denmark and 
Sweden, and even in Austria and Hungary. Oncken also travelled to 
Bulgaria, Rumania, and in 1864 to St Petersburg in Russia. He even 
went into Turkey and reaching the Persian border founded a church 
in Tiflis, now the capital of Georgia in Soviet Russia. All the Baptists 
of continental Europe, especially those in Germany, are indebted to 
this great servant of the Lord. 


The first German Baptist Church was named ‘Gemeinde glaubig 
getaufter Christen’, which means ‘Church of Christians, who were 
baptised as believers’. The senate of the city of Hamburg, however, 
gave public acknowledgement according to the laws of the State on 
one condition only, that this church called itself ‘Baptistengemeinde’. 
By this name, which in German is a foreign word (Baptisten), the city 
government wanted to expose the sectarian, heretical character of such 
a ‘church undertaking’. People should be warned by this name as by a 
scarecrow. Yet this name became a name of honour. 


Baptists in Germany are a religious minority. The tradition of 
State churches is rooted deeply in the minds of nearly everybody. We 
have now about 65 million people in Germany, 17 million of whom 
live in the Eastern part. 53 per cent are Protestants, 43 per cent are 
Catholics. For a German to become a Baptist still costs a great deal, 
the most severe hindrance being the practice of believers’ baptism by 
immersion. Such a price can only be paid by those with true spiritual 
conviction through the Word of God. In all Germany there are now 
some 550 churches with 1,800 places of assembly and around 100,000 
members. In the last few years there have been approximately 2,500 
converts baptised annually. 
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Il. ORGANISATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

WITH BAPTISTS in all the world we believe in the authority of the local 
church and its independence of any clerical system of church govern- 
ment. Since 1849 the Baptist churches in Germany have been united 
in a Union to strengthen each other in their missionary efforts and 
their public witness. Under the Hitler government two church groups, 
one the product of Darbist teaching, the other with a Pentecostalist 
emphasis, requested union with us, being without State sanction to 
function as churches on their own. Jn order to have a common name 
which would be suitable to all three groups, the following was 
decided upon: ‘Bund Evangelisch — Freikirklicher Germeinden’. 
This means ‘Union of Evangelical Free-Churches’. Personally I think 
that such a name was not a happy solution; it can only be understood 
in the light of the tense political situation obtaining at the time, with 
its strong nationalistic tendencies. It is no secret that a great number 
of those churches which during critical years did unite with us, left 
the Union when the Jast war was over and the new democratic 
government granted full religious freedom to everybody. And when 
Germans were allowed again to have fellowship with the peoples of 
other countries after the war, somehow this new name made many of 
us within the BWA feel ashamed. Yet be assured, we are still Baptists 
in Germany and have full right to call the local churches “Baptisten- 
gemeinde in Bund Evangelisch — Freikirchlicher Gemeinden’. 

The German Baptist Union numbers ten Associations, mostly in 
accordance with the political States of Germany: three in East 
Germany (Berlin with Brandenburg and Mecklenburg, Sachsen, 
Thiiringen), seven in West Germany (Hessen/Siegerland, Niedersach- 
sen, North Germany, North-West Germany, Rhineland, South 
Germany, Westfalen). The Baptist headquarters, the Bundeshaus. 
is located at Bad Homburg. Our Executive Secretary-Treasurer, 
Brother Reichardt, and our Executive Secretary, Dr Rudolf Thaut, 
have their offices there. Within the responsibility of our Baptist 
Union the following are the main agencies and institutions: 

1. The Publishing House with various weekly and monthly public- 
cations as well as a great assortment of good books, located at Kassel. 
Oncken’s method of spreading the gospel by tracts is still followed. 

2. Our Theological Seminary at Hamburg which has around eighty 
students who study for eight or ten semesters before entering the 
ministry as pastors or missionaries or field workers with special 
responsibilities. Some of these students participate also in the full 
theological study of the State universities, others have the opportunity 
of a further year’s study at Riischlikon. We are happy to report that 
in the last few years more young men have felt called to the ministry 
than could be used. Since 13th August, 1961, when the Soviet- 
occupied zone imposed restrictions on travelling from East to West, 
we have had to found another seminary for the Baptist churches 
behind the Iron Curtain. That seminary, located at Bukow, has now 
some twenty students. An exchange of preachers between East and 
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West Germany is impossible. But we try to keep contact as well as we 
can, especially through our Baptist Ministers’ Fellowship. 

3. At Hamburg, on the same campus as the Theological Seminary, 
there is a Bible School and a youth Seminary, especially for those 
workers within the field of religious education or evangelistic work 
among young people. 

4. German Baptists recognised their vital responsibility in the 
common work of the Foreign Mission Board of European Baptists. 
Our old mission field, the Cameroons (former German colonies) in 
which German Baptist missionaries laboured decades ago was taken 
over by the French who permitted our workers to re-enter. The 
country is now independent. 

5. Two orphanage homes are also our responsibility, one being 
located at Bensheim with around forty children, ranging in age from 
three to fourteen. 

6. There are also three Deaconess-Houses. One of them, the 
Bethel-House, has more than four-hundred deaconesses in its service, 
who help local churches, or work as nurses in hospitals, or serve on 
foreign mission fields. 

7. And, finally, there are at least four social homes, ministering to 
young workmen. They are located particularly in the industrial 
sections of Germany. 

In addition to these seven major activities of our Baptist Union 
mention must be made of the constant missionary work among 
children, young people and students, and the special missionary 
programmes of our Baptist women. All our activities have an em- 
phatic missionary character and exist to proclaim the ‘good tidings’. 


Ill. SPIRITUAL SITUATION 

THOUGH WE LIVE in a country which has brought forth various 
streams of theology and- philosophy, German Baptists have kept 
close to the Bible as the abiding authority. This dependence on the 
Word of God has protected us from any split within our Baptist 
Union. The fact of our having but one theological seminary has 
strengthened the unity of our witness. Within our 550 churches we 
try our best to realise the New Testament pattern of true church life. 
In the matter of membership the question stressed is ‘Do you believe 
with all your heart’? We hesitate to baptise too quickly. We try to 
make sure of the genuineness of conversion. Our church discipline is 
practised along New Testament lines according to Matthew xviii and 
1 Corinthians v, 13. If a member of the church stays away from the 
church, and, inspite of brotherly exhortation, fails to return and enter 
faithfully into its life, we take off such names from the church roll. 
Those who do not live in communion with the church hardly live in 
true fellowship with the Lord, and therefore have no right to be called 
members of the church. 

In our missionary efforts we realise the weight of tradition. Almost 
all Germans call themselves Christians. They pay their church taxes, 
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and by this seem to have bought the right to have a church wedding, 
a burial by the minister, the baptism of their babies, etc. Only three to 
seven per cent of State Church members really seek the opportunity 
of hearing the true, saving Word of God: still less believe it. We are 
aware that our country is full of modern heathen, that it is indeed a 
mission field. Nobody should be deceived by the many church build- 
ings, by the great theologians or by its grand evangelical history. The 
heads of our German people are full of religious and philosophical 
ideas, but their hearts and lives are mostly Christ-less! 

In our country, where the great break between Catholic and Prote- 
stant had its beginnings, the ecumenical movement is making head- 
way towards the healing of this breach. But German Baptists believe 
there is a tremendous spiritual danger in such efforts, which to them 
are signs of spiritual weakness in the Protestant churches. Though we 
want to live in Christian fellowship with those who, born again by the 
Spirit, are in Christ regardless of their church affiliation, we hesitate 
to enter the World Council of Churches. We fear that German 
Baptists would lose their unity if an attempt were made to bring them 
in. 

Our years of prosperity and comfort have not been fruitful years 
for Church life. How different from the years that followed the first 
world war! The spiritual hunger has diminished. The statistics of 
chuch life show diminished numbers. Yet we are not discouraged. We 
still emphasise the old programme of Oncken: Every Baptist a 
Missionary! We trust our Lord. He will keep us in the power of His 
Word and Spirit, and will use as faithful servants those that are His, 
who live to do Him service, looking for the day of His glorious 


appearing. THEOLPHIL REHSE. 


OPPORTUNITIES AT RUSCHLIKON 


THE BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, founded in a pleasant suburb of 
Zurich, Switzerland, fifteen years ago, has come to be a permanent 
part of the European Baptist picture. One can hardly imagine what it 
would be like without it. Although the Seminary provides opportunity 
for standard theological education primarily to students on the 
Continent, it has much to offer to students from other areas as well. 
Eight students from Africa, three from Asia, one from New Zealand, 
and three from the United States are in the current student body. 
Great Britain has also been represented in other years. 

Theological students have the best opportunity in postgraduate 
courses. A course of one to two years leads to a ThM degree. A 
BD degree including Greek, Hebrew, and Latin is pre-requisite, and 
English is the language of instruction. A graduate from one of the 
British colleges and universities would have an opportunity to gain a 
first-hand acquaintance with scholarship and Baptist life on the 


Continent as well as a broader perspective of such study and life 
around the world, ! 
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Students who are thoroughly prepared in German may choose to 
spend two to three years working toward a Doctor of Theology degree 
at the University of Zurich. This course presupposes that one follows 
lectures both at the Seminary and in the University Faculty, but the 
academic requirements are completely determined by the University. 

Other students who lack either the academic requirements for one 
of the above degrees or the wish to be so rigidly bound to academic 
standards may apply for work toward an Advanced Diploma. This 
presupposes that one has completed a regular theological course 
somewhere and wishes to supplement this with additional work in one 
or more areas. It offers the opportunity of one year of study in the 
Seminary and is open to those who can use the English language. One 
English pastor is planning to come to Riischlikon next year for a 
semester on a leave granted by his-church after a number of years of 
service. Such continuation of theoijogical study should prove very 
beneficial for both the pastor and the church. 

Another possibility allows students to spend one year at Riischlikon 
during their regular theological course. American students have found 
this particularly useful, although it sometimes means that one must 
lengthen the total time taken for the completion of a prescribed course. 
In all of this the primary work at Riischlikon has not been mentioned: 
that of providing a full training for a BD degree. This requires a pre- 
requisite university entrance certificate and a full four years of study. 
It has usually been thought wiser for British students to do their 
basic course in Great Britain. For this reason the postgraduate 
courses have been given most prominent attention. However, the 
basic BD course offered at Riischlikon should not be overlooked. 

Opportunities in a completely different form are beginning to be 
offered at Rtischlikon. These particularly will interest persons 
training for special types of service. It should be noted that single 
women are also accepted, and there are living quarters in the Semi- 
nary for them. There are a limited number of small apartments for 
couples with not more than two children. Lectures and supervised 
research are offered in such specialised areas as Missions, Children’s 
and Youth Work, and Christian Journalism. The presence on the 
campus of the officers for the European Baptist Press Service offers 
particular opportunities for the practice of journalism. The Recording 
Studio, sponsored by the European Baptist Federation for the pre- 
paration of radio programmes, offers unique possibilities for develop- 
ing work shops and a training centre for radio work as well. Plans are 
under way for the beginning of a programme of church music. Persons 
interested in any of these areas should be sure that courses are being 
offered in the semester that they expect to attend’ before making their 
plans definite. 

A very different kind of service is offered during the long summer 
vacation. Conferences are planned which draw together an interna- 
tional group of persons interested in particular issues. In 1964 these 
conferences included a Youth Leaders’ Conference, and a conference 
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on Pastoral Counselling among others of even more specialised con- 
cern. In planning these the Seminary works very closely with the 
European Baptist Federation and its various commissions. 

Riischlikon has become a meeting place for Baptists. People with 
very different backgrounds, different languages, different cultures 
who have only one thing in common — their devotion to Christ and 
their common service of Him in Baptist churches — meet here to 
discuss their common concerns. 

Riischlikon has also become a concentrated centre for Baptist 
research study. Its carefully chosen 24,000-volume theological library 
and its small but specialised faculty for instruction in theological 
subjects form a focal point for Baptist thought, work, and life. 

The number of those who have shared this fellowship and study- 
experience include men who now serve in almost every country of 
Western Europe, while others of their comrades serve in countries as 
far away as New Zealand and South Africa. 

Opportunities offered at Riischlikon are such as will allow a deep- 
ening of intellectual grasp and the broadening of sympathy and 
experience through contact with the broader range of scholarship 
from many countries as well as fellowship with students from even 
more countries. These are offered to theological students and to 
pastors at very modest costs in the hope that through them the work 
of Christ in our churches and through our churches for the world may 
become more relevant and strong. JOHN D. W. Watts. 


THE CHRISTIAN SUNDAY 
Ill. IN ENGLAND TODAY 


WE OUGHT TO ASSESS for ourselves the value of the Sunday we have 
inherited and to fashion it for our generation according to the mind 
of Christ. To do this we must be aware of its origin and its history. 
That preparatory task having been attempted in previous articles, 
we must now think out how Sunday ought to be used today. 

Much depends on how we relate the Christian Sunday to the 
Jewish Sabbath. Few would run to one extreme or the other. The 
strictest Sabbatarians hesitate over some Sabbatical regulations, and 
the most radical Christians admit some reference to the Sabbath. It 
is really an instance of the general relation between the two Testa- 
ments. Most of us would say that the Old immensely enriches our 
understanding of the New. Yet we are troubled by sects which retain 
elements from the Old that we think are superseded by the New. 
With regard to Sunday, our tradition may incline us to give rather too 
much than too little weight to the Sabbath. 

Gordon Glover has reminded us that early Christians had to work 
on Sunday, and had no scruples about the fourth commandment. 
They treated Sunday as the celebration of the Lord’s Resurrection 
and an expectation of the Second Advent. They used it for worship as 
much as they could, and made it dominate the rest of the week with 
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its message and spirit. It was later that the Jewish Sabbath exerted an 
increasing influence which sprang from popular opinion rather than 
from the theologians. 

This impulse among Christians to make the Sunday approximate 
to the Sabbath was manifest also in the Protestant Reformation. 
William Bound’s The True Doctrine of the Sabbath went back to the 
Sabbath, but it gave no more than definiteness and authority to the 
arguments already used for stricter observance; and many who dis- 
ques in theory yielded in practice because of common Christian 
eeling. 

Today, judging from such figures as are available, the trend among 
church-goers is in the opposite direction. The ‘once-ers’ outnumbers 
the ‘twice-ers’, and many worship fortnightly or monthly rather than 
weekly. Commonly-felt restrictions on the Sunday are being relaxed 
rather than tightened. Outside the churches people range from those 
who vaguely respect Sunday as a religious institution to those who 
want it for their own purposes. The pressure today prompts us to 

retreat to an entrenched Sabbatical position which we imagine could 
be more easily held than one with fewer Sabbatical supports; but we 
cannot neglect our Lord’s concern to be rid of niggling restrictions 
and to make the day more human. Moreover, we must recall that the 
revival of Sunday in the past has been due much less to legislation 
than to religious revival and the educational evangelism of Sunday 
Schools and other movements. 

Our re-assessment must start with Sunday as the Day of Resur- 
rection. It is the day for worshipping the Risen Christ, for returning 
to His victory and proclaiming His mighty evangel, and for pressing 
on to know and do His will. It is the day for the whole Christian 
community to come together before God to hear His liberating word 
and to be commissioned for His present task. It is the great day for 
the witness of the church to God in Christ. 

The obligations of all Christians to worship God in the fellowship 
needs to be pressed home upon those who reckon it a privilege only 
for favourable moments. Where the choice has to be made between 
morning and evening, the morning is to be preferred for sanctifying 
the whole day. To this end the cult of the Sunday dinner needs to be 
challenged. In order to make men see the importance of Sunday 
worship for the whole week, there must be explicit reference back- 
wards and forwards to the common life. Whatever happens in church 
or out of it, the day is misspent if no contact is made with the living 
God through the Risen Saviour. 

In legislation the right of every man to worship in church on Sunday 
must be stubbornly claimed, whilst the church must be ready to 
adapt its times of worship to suit those who must work part of the 
day. Working-class solidarity must not be allowed to crush the indi- 
vidual Christian in this matter, just because the majority prefer to 
have Saturday afternoons free for sport and to work on Sundays for 
double pay. Similarly the need to keep expensive plant working 
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round the clock and the week must be watched, lest through the 
working of the shift system Sunday be treated the same as any other 
day of the week. There is no substitute for Sunday and its worship. 

So far we may agree. Differences begin to arise when we ask what 
people can do for the rest of Sunday. Some would avoid the question 
by expecting people to be in church virtually the whole day, as our 
fathers were, but this is a doubtful ideal. Worship can be diluted by 
sheer prolixity, in which hymns and choruses sink to the level of 
popular songs and sermons become garrulous. 

Some activities outside the church can be recommended without 
hesitation. Perhaps Sunday is not sufficiently used for visiting the 
sick and infirm, for books which challenge the mind and spirit, and 
for the strengthening of family life. All these tend to be crowded out 
of our hurried routines. Sunday ought certainly to be the day in 
which the family stays together in church, at home, and elsewhere. 
These are commonplaces. 

But is anything else permissible on Sunday? At this point the Bibli- 
cal idea of rest is often introduced. For most people Sunday is more 
for rest than for worship. But what is rest? The word can be used so 
variously as to be meaningless. A change is as good as a rest. The 
farm worker rests from the comparative quiet of the farm by hurtling 
down the road on a stentorian motor-cycle, just as the industrial 
worker finds rest in a wood mysteriously alive. Activity is a rest from 
monotony. 

The fact is that in the Bible rest is a theological concept. It is 
something God eternally possesses, which He intended for man at 
creation, which man through rebellion lost; something which God 
makes available in Jesus Christ (Come unto Me... and I will give 
you rest), and is to be perfectly received at the last day. Taken like 
this, rest is closely related to worship, which brings the peace of God. 

Of course, legislation in Israel made certain that this included 
physical rest, and this was right, so long as it was not distorted by 
absurd literalism. Believing in the Incarnation, we expect everything 
to work on the level of body and mind, as well as of spirit. Why should 
not the whole man enter into the thrill of Sunday? It should be the 
day when we joyfully realise ourselves as the sons of God, delight in 
the world He has created, and explore the riches of human fellow- 
ship. Nothing should be withdrawn from its recreative ministry. 

Our Lord said: ‘The Sabbath was made for man, not man for the 
Sabbath’; of which an old Sabbatarian in Skye said to Compton 
Mackenzie that ‘no doubt He was after saying a lot of things for 
which He was sorry when He returned to His Heavenly Father’! 
Surely it meant that the Sabbath should not be a strait-jacket, or 
crush a man under its load (if it does, he will curse and not bless). It 
must be for man’s true development, and nothing which sincerely 
ministers to that end can be debarred from it. 

We are rightly opposed to commercialised sport on Sunday, to 
restless travel and increasing business, to anything denying God or 
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man. ‘Let us behave with decency as befits the day: no revelling 
or drunkenness, no debauchery or vice, no quarrels or jealousies!’ 
But we do not make our most Christlike contribution by being dour 
and inhuman about our principles. We do not convey the wholeness 
and bouyancy of our faith by restrictions which caricature it as some- 
thing abstractly ‘spiritual’. Are we not too much like the Pharisees 
when we solemnly question whether it is allowable to swim on Sundays 
as it is to walk, or to pull up weeds as itis to pluck flowers? Are we not 
contravening our Lord’s teaching by being more intent on saving 
ourselves (the church) than on being human and understanding? 


To think like this is not to surrender to our times, but rather 
to clear the way for a Sunday evangelical in purpose, deeply human 
as well as divine, presenting Christ as the Friend of publicans and 
sinners. He sat down with them where they were. 


The modern way of life has made desperate the need for the truly 
Christian Sunday. Man is broken and unhealthy, awaiting the re- 
creation of the whole man. Random glances tell us this. For instance, 
stress diseases are on the increase, despite shorter working hours and 
better amenities. This suggests that our leisure is not effective, 
probably because it is too strained, too superficial, too commonplace. 
It is not reaching down to the roots of men’s needs. Similarly our 
industrial society is producing the blatent extravert, the personality 
cult, the mock seriousness of phoney art, sick literature, and dis- 
integrating philosophy. Langmead Casserley wrote of the man with 
the ‘industrialised consciousness’: ‘That he is really a person caught 
up in a great drama of existence and salvation in which he matters 
infinitely and is utterly irreplaceable is a fact which impinges on his 
consciousness rarely, if ever.” Our higher standard of living is not 
feeding the whole man. 


We must see the vision of Sunday as the most potent remedy for 
modern man, quite apart from its worth as sheer adoration. It is 
God’s own gift, taking man out of himself into the far horizons of 
worship, leading him regularly into satisfying rest, and ministering 
in its holiness to his wholeness. 

What ought to engage us is the quality of Sunday. At the moment 
it is generally a relaxed edition of the other days, without vision, 
zest, or purpose. We recognise this when we see a crowd assembled 
on a beach to read the Sunday gutter press which flings the filth of 
the week back into their faces. Cannot Christians get a firmer grip 
on the whole day, and by experiments in the churches as well as by 
personal example, make the day more healthy and enjoyable? Our 
fathers despite their limited schooling, were often well educated, 
because on Sundays they grasped real issues and took into their 
systems the mind and spirit of great men. If we cannot expect the 
average man to read the classics or to listen to the third programme, 
at least we can do our best to open windows and give him sincere 
insights. We can be positive instead of negative, 
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For careful answers to the usual questions about Sunday, there are 
available reports by the British Council of Churches and by the 
Church of Scotland. Matters of legislation needs sensitive attention 
so that a reasonable framework for the Christian use of Sunday 
should be provided. But the questions raised in this article need 
sustained discussion and purposeful prayer. The danger is that 
conservative feelings should take the place of informed conscience. 
We need to fasten our eyes on the Lord of the Sunday, to receive 
His help in fashioning it according to His image, so that it breathes 
with His divine life, glows with His humanity, and prepares men as 
He did for the eternal Sabbath. J. CLIFFORD ASKEW. 


FAMILY CHURCH 
AN APPRECIATION AND ASSESSMENT 


FAMILY CHURCH — good and bad? An assessment like this is compli- 
cated by the existence of several different types of Family Church. 
What is said here will probably be inapplicable to some forms, but 
that is the risk run by any general consideration of this kind. 

It is disturbing to hear some talk about Family Church in terms 
which would suggest that it is only ‘another method’ or even ‘a 
gimmick’. Perhaps some expressions of it could be so described, but 
the basic concept ought to be understood as an expression of certain 
beliefs about the church rather than as another organisational 
experiment. In the Autumn Conference, 1962, Michael Walker 
defined Family Church as an ‘attempt to realise more adequately in 
the on-going life and worship of the church the true nature and func- 
tion of the church itself’. This establishes for us the proper ground 
upon which an assessment should be made and, at the same time, 
places the practical problems into a secondary category. 

Any serious attempt to think ecclesiologically about church life and 
practice is to be warmly applauded, for our beliefs have to be re- 
flected in practice. It is our conviction that Family Church succeeds 
in expressing a more adequate idea of the church than that implicit in 
the ‘normal’ pattern. The question therefore that has to be asked is 
whether the church-concept behind Family Church is sufficiently full, 
ay so whether or not the practical expression should be developed 

urther. 

Some of the criticism that Family Church usually receives derives 
from a view which devides the world clearly into two: church and 
non-church, or believers and unbelievers. In contrast to this Family 
Church implies a three-fold structure: the church proper, those who 
are without Christian faith or definite church connection, an inter- 
mediate group between the two. The intermediate group we might 
designate by the term ‘catechumenate’. It is made up of those who, by 
reason of some definite relationship to the church as a whole or to 
church members in particular, become the church’s special concern. 
The church claims these especially for her Lord and He specifically 
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places them under her care and responsibility. The Family Church 
recognises this in the way that children are brought in to worship with 
the fellowship and ‘lonely’ children are linked to caring members. In 
this practice the church proper consists of church members, and the 
‘catechumenate’ is made up only of children. But can the ‘catechemen- 
ate’ be confined to children? Surely not! It is not suggested that 
those who support Family Church imagine this to be the case, but 
from the practical expressions of Family Church this would often 
be the inference. 

This may be seen in another way by considering some of the func- 
tions of the church. Most of us would agree that the church exists for 
worship, fellowship and mission. These may further be described in 
terms of care (agape), service (diakonia), witness (marturia), teaching 
(didache), mediation (hierateia), and proclamation (kerugma). 
Family Church does seek to express most of these, but in some 
churches the emphasis is more on the children. The idea of this link 
to the church was conceived for their sake; and the teaching of them 
is the more efficiently conducted thereby. It may be argued that 
adults receive other attention and on other occasions; but this would 
be a fragmentation of the very thing Family Church seeks to hold 
together. Family Church needs to be comprehensive in every respect 
if the aim is to encourage the whole family to come together and to 
stimulate family life. 

When it comes to concentrating a like care upon the adults, then 
problems must be admitted. No one would suggest that a system can 
create care. Also many of us would feel that our efforts to serve 
probably tend to be over-organised and what we need is not more 
systems but more spontaneity and sensitivity, and to work to real 
needs. But as Family Church attempts to make the whole church 
aware of its responsibilities to children and to provide a milieu in 
which to exercise these, so we need to find some means of doing the 
same in connection with adults, those whom Family Church en- 
courages to come with their children. 

Our Christian teaching and training is one obvious sphere where 
some practical action should be possible. The pleas for teaching 
voiced in The Pattern of the Church show the current unsatisfactory 
condition. And this is reinforced by cries deploring midweek service 
attendances and the limited opportunities for concentrated instruction 
in our busy church week. Because of the continuing midweek 
congestion and the problems of fatigue experienced by commuters, 
the Sunday services would appear to provide the best occasion for 
teaching. The midweek meeting, of course, still has its place. But the 
problems are both when and how to teach. In connection with how 
to teach some recognise, without in any way denying the importance 
and value of preaching, that sermons are not the most effective 
method. Sermons can give only limited scope for visual aids and 
similar teaching techniques, which are as valuable often for adults as 
they are for children, Sermons do not allow for ‘class-participation’; 
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often the ‘class’ size and grouping would horrify educational experts, 
and there is further a certain psychological barrier to learning from 
sermons, as they often deal with very personal matters at sensitive 
oints. 

: Now Family Church provides for family worship and a mixed 
quality of family teaching better for children than for adults. The 
children are taught with some care, attention being given to their age 
and to their stage of development, and class sizes and class-partici- 
pation are matters of foremost importance. But the catechumenate 
also includes those of adult age, so it is not desirable that teaching 
efforts and care similar to those used for the children should be 
applied to the adult catechumenate? 

Another point, regrettably little space can be given to it, is the 
matter of worship and Family Church. Questions need to be asked 
about whether it is possible for catecumens to worship or, perhaps 
better, about the extent that they can participate in our worship. To 
some of us it is a defect in Family Church practice that the children 
are not present in as complete a service of worship as possible. This 
could still be brief and contain the important elements, including a 
characteristic word of proclamation, which should be short and 
incisive. It is not perhaps so important that they understand all this 
proclamation as it is that they should gain some understanding that 
the faith is response to a call, an experience of confrontation by the 
word of the Gospel. 

The main contention of this article could be expressed in this way. 
The confrontation of the Gospel makes considerable demands upon its 
hearers. They are called to rethink life extensively and to commit their 
whole existence to God. None of us would understand this as a step to 
be undertaken casually. And when such radical issues are put before 
a person we expect him to consider them carefully. It is also of great 
importance that those presenting these issues to an individual should 
have and convey genuine, full personal concern for that individual. 
This increases his confidence that the things he is being asked to do 
are really for the best. So it is obviously necessary that there should 
be as much special care, understanding, desire to encourage, and 
equipment of each ‘contact’ as possible. The efforts Family Church 
makes in this respect are very valuable indeed. There, attention is not 
diffuse or haphazard but concentrated, recognising that the church 
best can influence that limited community which God has given into 
its care. The point being urged here is that this system should be 
expanded to cover all stages and all ages. 

This discussion has turned on the practice of principles. Something 
also has to be said about practical application. A programme which 
allows for the realisation of the concepts described above has been 
followed at the Chaplin Road Church, Dagenham, for nearly two 
years now. 

Sunday morning from 11 o’clock is the ‘Family Hour’, the first 
twenty-five minutes being given over to worship. This is not a 
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THE BAPTIST INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
4 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, WC1 


To the Members of the Baptist Ministers’ Fraternal 


Dear Friends, 


If all the year were playing holidays 
To sport would be as tedious as to work 
King Henry IV — Part I. 


October, when you will be reading this letter, means for most of us the end of 
the holiday period. It will be many months before we can speak of ‘. . . well 
apparell’d April, on the heel of limping winter treads’ and look forward to another 
holiday season. 


But for Baptist Insurance this last holiday season has brought much in terms of 
work from both Baptists and Baptist Churches. 


Never before have so many asked us to arrange Travel insurance for trips at 
home and abroad. Enquiries, too, in connection with Life and Endowment 
Assurances and for Household policies are increasingly coming our way. 


Many deacons in particular have been asking us for inspections of their 
buildings and for a revision of their Church insurances. 


Yet, as I look through our records there are far too many diaconates which 
do not maintain an annual consideration of their insurance plan. New buildings 
spring up and once the initial insurances have been arranged some deacons leave 
revision for several years, Sums insured remain static but building costs move 
upwards away from even the figures of last year. 


Remember that too infrequent a revision can be a revision too late. 


Some deacons may find insurance revision tedious (we don’t) but a well revised 
plan of insurance is a great stand-by when a claim comes — and claims do come. 


If you (personal plans need revising) or your deacons need help, please get in 
touch with me. 


Yours sincerely, 


Cael COLVIN: 
General Manager. 
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children’s service though children are present throughout. It aims at 
being an adequate and complete act of worship, approaching God in 
praise and prayer, hearing His word read and expounded, responding 
to Him in offering, thanksgiving and intercession. To accomplish this 
in the given time involves a brevity in each part which calls for careful 
preparation, but gives rise to a healthy economy of words. 

After this the assembled company divides into groups according to 
age for educational purposes. Ideally each group would be fairly 
small, containing no more than eight or ten people. This is in fact the 
case in the children’s groups, but shortage of leaders in our small 
‘working class’ church means we have to have one larger adult group 
led by the minister. The aim is to provide an informal atmosphere in 
which members of the group may share together in a relevant study 
of the Bible. As no one seems to be interested in providing English 
material for such an all-age educational programme we have adopted 
the American Southern Baptist Convention materials, though we 
would prefer something more characteristic of our English Baptist 
life. The mid-week meeting, incidentally, is then used to gain further 
understanding in social and denominational issues, for training in 
churchmanship, for encouraging missionary interest, etc. For this to 
be ‘family’ in more than name it is necessary that the leaders of each 
group be more than merely teachers, but also pastors. Their adequate 
preparation becomes vital. 

An ‘infant dedication’ is seen as the welcoming of the child into 
this worshipping and learning family circle, and this takes place during 
the period of worship. 

There are no astonishing statistics to report from our experience so 
far. It is our conviction that when Family Church is thus developed 
to include all-age education it provides the means of producing a 
fuller realisation of the meaning of ‘Family Church’, both in under- 
standing and in practice, and will lead in time to a richer church life 
and more effective outreach. 

Some will claim that we have been speaking about ‘All-Age 
Sunday School’. This may be so, but for our part we would make 
certain comments on this. (1) The emphasis in All-Age Sunday School 
seems to be placed predominantly on teaching. To us Family Church 
has a healthier balance in a wider and more significant concern. (ii) 
We strongly object to the attitude which sees All-Age Sunday School 
as an expedient, a ‘cure-all’ technique with statistical emphasis; an 
attitude which appears to be all too prevalent. Nor are we happy to 
hear it spoken of as an alternative competing with Family Church. 
What we are anxious to achieve, and we hope we have shown that 
‘Family Church’ requires it, is something akin to this all-age group 
care on ecclesiological grounds. (iii) Most important of all, our con- 
cern is not with a system except in so far as the system expresses in 
practice convictions concerning the nature and function of the church. 

W. H. CAMPBELL. 
L. B, KEEBLE. 
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DIG THIS! 


THERE IS GOOD Biblical authority for pondering life in terms of 
digging. We are told by the prophet we should ever remember the pit 
from which we were digged. We think of this not only in terms of 
personal and national history. We think of it in terms of God’s grace. 
He came in Christ to dig us out of the pit of our sin. He came to give 
new life to our souls, even if at times we feel the clay of the pit still 
clings to us. The wise man who built his house on the rock in Jesus’ 
parable was the man who digged deep. We have to dig deep in order to 
get to the rock of eternal truth. In another of the parables our Lord 
refers to a fig tree which had not been producing fruit. The owner 
ordered its removal, but his servant asked that it be given a further 
chance, and in the meantime he would dig around it and fertilise it. 
Here, perhaps, is an indication of a parson’s task when he finds 
individuals in his church who are not living fruitful lives. This 
softening up process can be very difficult, but this is an aspect of 
Christian service which we may call ‘spiritual digging’. Incidentally, 
the parable doesn’t say that the digging and manuring saved the fig- 
tree. If the effort didn’t succeed at least it was honourable failure. 


I want to apply this idea of digging in two ways. The first of these 
is in relation to our own spiritual lives and the second is in connection 
with the God-given task we have to undertake in the church and 
district where we work. 


It will be agreed, I think, that, as ministers, our primary task is to 
cultivate our own souls, to keep nourishing our spiritual life. There is 
a wholesome kind of piety which we should strive to possess. Piety is 
a word which has come into disrepute in some circles and, perhaps, 
justifiably when it stands for something sickly and sentimental which 
appears to be a kind of escapism from the harsh realities of life on the 
earth. But piety which means a vigorous spiritual life, in which the 
sense of God’s presence is real, and which presents an attractive kind 
of godliness in an ungodly age, is a sine qua non for the minister of 
Christ. 

In our communion we do not believe that because a man has been 
ordained to the ministry he can successfully minister the sacraments 
and proclaim the Word of God irrespective of the kind of man he is. 
The moral character and spiritual life of the minister are of vital 
importance. Those who bear the vessels of the Lord must be clean 
and sincere. Let our interests range where they will, under God, (for 
we all have our particular aptitudes and activities) and let us be as 
academic as we can, but let us at the same time be warmhearted and 
devout. Let us be ecumenically minded, but bring to our inter-church 
relationships a spiritual vitality without which we shall never have 
effective Christian unity. We may have special social interests (and 
God save us from being blind to the needs of society) but we cannot 
really preach the social gospel unless our souls are alive to God. We 
may have special liturgical concerns, but we all know that worship, to 
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be effective, must be led by a man who has been cultivating his sense 
of God in the quietness and seclusion of his study. 

If it is in God we live, move and have our being in the physical 
sense, it is also true that it is in Him we live spiritually. God communi- 
cates Himself to us through His word, and for our soul’s sake we have 
to listen. Many of us have found inspiration in other books of spiritual 
depth and quality, but the Biblical Word of God must be our meat 
and drink if we really want to nourish our own souls and find living 
truth to communicate to others. It is a wholesome exercise to preach 
our sermons to ourselves before preaching them to others. 

The Bishop of Woolwich said some challenging things about 
prayer in Honest to God. Like other things he wrote, it is a bit lop- 
sided. The traditionalists have surely something to teach us. But ’m 
sure most of us would agree that prayer can become most vital when 
we are talking to God about some real and challenging situation. I 
believe it is true that, differing temperamentally as we do, some may 
find it easier to spend time in quiet contemplation than others, but I 
imagine it might be a shock to some of us if we took the trouble to 
calculate just how little time in a week or a month we spent in prayer. 
The life of God comes to us, wasted and weak as we so often feel, 
when we really pray. 

I want to add a brief word here in connection with what we have 
come to know as Ministers’ Retreats. Personally, I have always 
found them spiritually beneficial. The papers I have heard may have 
varied considerably in quality, but the sense of fellowship and wor- 
ship has always been stimulating. In most of our Associations we get 
away for a couple of days per annum. I would plead for retreats 
which last four to five days. The extra cost would be well worth it, 
and if our diaries would seem to make this difficult I suggest it would 
be time well spent away from the weekly routine. For God communi- 
cates Himself through fellowship and prayer. 

Now, let me come to my second point. God, we believe, has called 
us to work for Him and His Kingdom in a particular church or 
sphere, and our plain duty is to ‘dig this’ to the best of our ability. We 
are well aware that some churches are more difficult than others, that 
some districts are less spiritually productive than others. But if we are 
convinced we are in the place where God wishes us to be, then we 
must dig away. We must not be cast down if other churches appear to 
be progressing more than ours. By God’s help we must do our utmost 
where we are until God sends us somewhere else. We may have an 
awkward diaconate, or some difficult members, or we may be in a new 
church on a housing estate where response from the householders is 
negligible; nevertheless, God has in effect said to us, ‘Dig this’. 

Two of the prophets, Jeremiah and Hosea, counsel us to break up 
the fallow ground. In their time there was a lot of digging to be done. 
Here is the hard, slogging work demanded of God’s servants in our 
own day. If the seed of God’s word is to be sown effectively, this 
fallow ground must be broken up. Many of our predecessors lived 
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and worked in times which were more favourable than ours for the 
gathering in of spiritual harvests. Ours is obviously an age of digging 
and sowing (though, thank God, some reaping); but if we do our job 
conscientiously others who follow us in the ministerial succession 
will reap greater harvests. 

Apart from the problems affecting particular churches and parti- 
cular districts, there is the spiritual climate of our time. Some of our 
predecessors preached and worked in more propitious times and 
obtained much greater response. This is our time, this atomic and 
space age, and we dare not opt out. Christopher Driver in his book 
about the future of the Free Churches paints a pretty grim picture of 
the Free Churches in our land. Their image is quite unattractive. From 
the human point of view we would appear to ‘have had it’. And this 
will be so unless we are ready to dig, and keep on digging. 

It was my privilege last year to pay a visit to the Holy Land. I was 
deeply impressed by the Israelis’ efforts to make their land agricultur- 
ally productive. If ever there was stony ground it is in this land of 
Israel. Apart from the fair-sized fields, we saw many little plots of 
ground which had been laboriously cleared of stones and cultivated. 
Our Israeli guide assured us that the soil was rich and that a great 
variety of crops could be produced, provided that the ground was 
cleared, cultivated and irrigated. The climate, of course, is favourable, 
with long months of warmth and sunshine. Our prayer must be that 
God will change the moral and spiritual climate of our age; but at the 
same time we must give ourselves to the tasks of clearing, digging and 
irrigating the ground. The soil of human life is capable of producing 
wonderful harvests provided the seed of eternal truth is given its 
opportunity to take root and germinate and grow. These Israelis are 
working most zealously in their individual smallholdings and farms, 
and in the Kibbutzim, for the sake of their national economy. We 
must work with our eyes on the Kingdom of God. 

Jesus said, ‘No man having put his hand to the plough, and looking 
back, is fit for the Kingdom’. In the terms of the title of this paper I 
may be permitted to alter the word ‘plough’ to the word “spade’. Can 
we see ourselves as diggers for God in the soil of our own lives and in 
the ground, often so hard and stony and weedy, of our church and the 
area where we have been called to serve? 

J. McGREGOR TOSH. 


THEY TALK OF PRAYER 
WHEN IN My ’teens I used to go on Saturday mornings to Carr’s Lane 
Congregational Church, Birmingham, for organ lessons from the 
organist there, Dr Cyril Christopher, and would often see the 
portrait of J. H. Jowett. He looked a spare, gentle man, and it was 
difficult to imagine that he was called to this great church at the age 
of 31 in 1895. ‘While other ministers noisily debated the reconstruc- 
tion of doctrine and the so-called ““New Theology,” ’ Horton Davies 
has recently written, ‘or the reconstruction of society according to the 
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imperatives of the ‘Social Gospel’, Jowett stressed the culture and 
discipline of the devotional life.’ (Varieties of English Preaching 1900- 
1960, SCM.) One is reminded that although William Temple urged the 
claims of the social gospel, he never tired of stressing that ‘the 
amelioration of the world’s bitter condition is always to be found in 
worship’. Many preachers today, amid a barrage of distractions pray 
God, as did Jowett ‘that Thou wilt keep the fire of my devotion 
burning.’ 

Whilst Jowett was in Birmingham, the saintly Forbes Robinson of 
Cambridge died, leaving intimate correspondence with his friends 
which was subsequently published. In a sermon on the Apostle Paul, 
Robinson once said, ‘the story of a man’s life is best told in his letters’. 
So it was of Robinson’s own life. The secret of his extraordinary 
influence over undergraduates in the early years of this century is 
shown in his letters to stem from the quality of his devotional life. ‘To 
influence you must love’, he said; ‘to love you must pray’. His 
letters say more about prayer than about anything else. ‘If I have him 
here’, he wrote to one of his many friends, ‘he will spend half an hour 
with me. Instead I will spend that half-hour in prayer for him.’ 

Robinson’s nephew, the present Bishop of Woolwich, questions the 
practical value of this method. He claims that he is able to pray for 
people precisely as he meets them and yields himself to them. ‘It is 
afterwards that I find one needs to withdraw - as it were, to clarify on 
tablets and bring to obedience the revelation given on the mount’ 
(Harvest to God, page 99). 

Be that as it may. Many of Forbes Robinson’s friends testified to 
the unseen power let loose in their lives that they recognised had 
been released through his spiritual vitality. ‘One thing you must learn 
to do,’ wrote Forbes, ‘whatever you leave undone you must not leave 
this undone. Your work will be stunted and half developed unless you 
attend to it. You must force yourself to be alone and to pray. You 
may be eloquent and attractive in your life, but your real effectiveness 
depends on your communion with the eternal world. You will easily 
find excuses. Work is so pressing, and work is necessary. Other 
engagements take time. You are tired. You want to go to bed. So 
simple prayer and devotion are crowded out’. To another friend he 
wrote, ‘You must at all costs make quiet time. Give up work if need 
be. It is worth your while to take practically a day off sometimes, and 
force yourself to pray. It will be the best day’s work you have ever 
done in your life.’ 

Perhaps to most the name of Ronald Knox suggest a twentieth- 
century scholar rather than a saint. But his biographer tells how, 
when a girls’ convent school from Kensington Square, London, was 
evacuated to Aldenham, Shropshire, in the first week of the last war, 
and Knox became their chaplain, it was as a devout man he most 
impressed them. One of the girls happened one morning to go 
through the school chapel whilst Knox knelt completely absorbed in 
prayer. She later told a nun that passing between him and the altar 
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was like ‘cutting through the supernatural.’ (Evelyn Waugh: Ronald 
Knox page 245, Fontana ed.) On the Coronation Day of King 
George VI, 12th May, 1937, Mgr Knox preached in Oxford. He asked 
why we naturally desire to do reverence to something higher than 
ourselves. It is because, he explained, we are made for God. ‘Man is, 
I suppose’, he said, ‘the only species in creation to which kneeling 
is a native posture. We are built that way; built for worship.’ 

One of Knox’s last broadcast sermons was on prayer. He likened 
praying to God to the occasional asides an actor is called upon to 
make to his audience from the stage. ‘When, into that darkness’, he 
pointed out, ‘you speak your aside, you are for once talking to real 
people. And that is what prayer is; it means using your powers of 
speech and thought and will so as to put yourself in communication 
with that real world which looks all dark to us, the supérnatural 
world, instead of wasting them on chattering to the other mummers 
in the show.’ 

This is to bring prayer sharply into perspective as part of man’s 
real work. ‘There is but one thing needful — to possess God.’ This is 
the perhaps surprising opening of the first entry of Amiel’s Journal. A 
century later John Baillie made an equal claim: ‘Our spiritual life is 
the only precious thing we possess’. JOHN HouGu. 


OF INTEREST TO YOU 

Our first word this time must be a word of greeting to our brethren 
on the continent of Europe. Three of their number are distinguised 
contributors to this issue of The Fraternal, and we are sure our 
readers will welcome the opportunity both of reading what they have 
to tell us of their life and work, and also of expressing through us their 
best wishes for its prosperity. We were delighted to see in the Baptist 
Times, as we went to press, a photograph of the new president of the 
European Baptist Federation, the Rev J. Broertjes, warden of the 
Dutch Baptist Theological College and Youth Centre, and also to 
learn that the new vice-president is Michael Zhidkoy, son of the 
veteran pastor of the Moscow Baptist Church who was trained in 
England in one of our theological colleges and has left behind him 
here a host of friends. 

Calls have been accepted as follows: Stanley Jebb, Porthcawl; 
William Mudd, Haddenham, Cambs; A. T. Swaffield, Catford; 
D. M. MacKenzie, Avenue, Westcliffe-on-sea; G. R. Neal, Sundon 
Park, Luton; Hugh Reid, Cemetery Road, Sheffield; Gordon Weston, 
Rawdon and Guisley; E. C. Seddon to USA; Arthur Gray, Wood- 
mansterne; F. J. Mason, Tipton; W. H. Wragg, North Finchley; 
E. B. Grant, Wollaston; A. H. D. Stevenson, Old George Street, 
Plymouth; C. L. Glassford, Clare; Glyn Carter, Harrogate; P. E. G. 
Cook, Belton Street, Shepshed; John Macmillan, Heaton, Bradford; 
T. C. Mitchell, Yeovil; W. B. Richards, Mountain Ash; M. J. Sheen, 
Brownley Green, Manchester; J. E. Wood, Tutor Birmingham. Bible 
Institute; David Abernethie, Kensington, Bristol; Idris Jones, 
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Canvey Island; Anthony Linnell, West Howe, Bournemouth; H. N. 
Norton, Woodborough Road, Nottingham; M. C. Rust, Thame; 
E. H. Bonsall, Kingsbridge; Charles Simpson, Carluke; W. E. Fraser, 
Crown Terrace, Aberdeen; J.T. Lawson, Maidstone Road, Felixstowe; 
Melfyn Powell, York; C. H. C. Robbins, Teignmouth; W. J. H. 
Hitchcock, Surbiton; H. B. Saunders, Ford, Plymouth; B. L. Tucker, 
Moss Side, Manchester; and Lennard Jones, Cross Keys. Glasgow: 
J. C. Henderson, Saltcoats; R. M. Smart, Clydebank; Russell 
Davidson, Helensburgh. Regent’s Park: David Fraser, Southwick 
and Upper Studley. South Wales: Ian Morrison, Castleton, Cardiff. 
Spurgeon’s: D. E. Kilbride, Walworth Road, London; Peter Dwyer, 
Footscray. 

We have recently suffered the loss of two of the most eminent of 
our BMF members, Theodore Robinson and Hugh Martin, whose in- 
fluence extended far beyond the denominational frontier. After 
seven years as professor at Serampore, Robinson settled in Cardiff, 
first as tutor at the Baptist College and lecturer in the University, 
then as professor of semitic languages. His learning was immense, as 
shown in the books he published and his doctorates from five different 
universities. But itis as a manand a friend he will be most remembered. 
Humble and diffident he was able to get alongside people, always 
ready to help he won many friends, loyal to his principles he was a 
pillar of strength to us. Hugh Martin, though ever a loyal Baptist, 
gave his time and energy to the Student Christian Movement and to 
both the British and World Council of Churches. Under his brilliant 
guidance the SCM Press grew from small beginnings to its present 
eminence as a publishing house for religious books. He was a pioneer 
in the awakening of a social conscience in the churches, and from the 
beginning was a leader among the Friends of Reunion. For his war- 
time services in the religious and national fields he was awarded a CH. 
A number of books came from his pen, the last of which had already 
been reviewed for The Fraternal when news of his passing came. 
He took his part in Baptist life, served on our Council, chaired its 
Scholarship Committee and was a vice-president of our Historical 
Society. Above all he was a servant of God and a good friend. 

Other brethren have passed on whose memory we salute. H. R. 
Cripps, a Spurgeon’s man who began his ministry in Horley at the turn 
of the century, and after a first pastorate of fifteen years, was for 
seventeen years at Hertford with a final eighteen at Forest Row, a 
gracious and godly man beloved by those he served and esteemed by 
all who knew him; S. C. Harrisson, a Regent’s man, brought up in 
Fillebrook, influenced by the martyrdom of Bessie Renaut in China 
to follow in her steps, honoured by the government there for his 
services during the 1916 plague, a theological tutor in Shantung 
Christian University till he returned to England in 1928 when he 
ministered successfully in Whitstable, Woking, Sudbury and 
Addlestone, a truly devoted man; R. C. Cowling, one of our out- 
standing missionaries, who was for five years field secretary in Ceylon 
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and had rendered the same service for the same period of time in 
India when he passed on; these all have finished their course and 
kept the faith. 

Our hearts go out to brethern who have suffered and sorrowed 
lately, to Murray Page on the passing of his wife, a highly gifted 
lady, a brilliant organist in her time and a true helpmate, who came 
of a gifted family (one of her cousins, Dr Ernest Tillyard, being 
Master of Jesus College, Cambridge, and an authority on Milton); 
R. A. Burrows who recently lost his wife and was badly injured in a 
road accident, and S. J. Smurthwaite who fell from a ladder and 
suffered a fractured femur. We also sorrow to hear of the death of 
Mrs Ingli James, with her lively enthusiasm for missionary work, her 
understanding of difficult boys and girls, her humour and her 
insight into human needs. We sympathise deeply with our Scottish 
brethren in the passing of J. T. Lockhart, a former president of their 
BU and a national president of the BMM. He was a tower of strength 
over the years to the church at Queen’s Park, Glasgow, of which he 
was a deacon and for a time church secretary. He was a quiet and 
gracious man, but a born leader and a tower of strength to the Scottish 
churches in general and his own in particular. 

Our best wishes to brethern who are retiring: G. Dickson Black, 
who had notable ministries in Birmingham and Lowestoft and 
concluded with brief ministries in Barnes and Seer Green; A. R. D. 
Simpson of the Congo, who finished up with a pastorate of eight 
years at Park Street, St Albans, may his health improve; S. G. 
Dudley, a war-time chaplain whose final pastorates were at Chipping 
Campden and Avening: also to W. H. Weston who, after seventeen 
years of arduous work at Shoreditch Tabernacle, goes to be resident 
chaplain at Crowhurst Home of Healing, near Battle; to L. J. Wisewell 
who is to be the NW organiser for the Mission to Lepers; and to 
T. H. Hill who has concluded a seven-year ministry in Tredegarville, 
Cardiff. J. E. T. Hough is an increasingly valuable member of the 
staff at Church House and we welcome his appointment to the 
Christian Citizenship Department in succession to Clifford Cleal. We 
also welcome Ernest Clipsham to the Min Rec Department. Our 
good wishes go with R. E. Booth who is leaving Newcastle to take a 
course in Syracuse, New York, with a view to religious journalism, 
to D. H. Swift who leaves Gorleston to take up a business appoint- 
ment, and to R. E. Davies who leaves the Tabernacle, Darlington, 
to become resident tutor at All Nations Missionary College, Ware. 
Also, as we go to press, we have learned that R. Gwilym Williams is 
now a Principal Chaplain to the navy and an Honarary Chaplain 
to the Queen. We extend our proud congratulations. 

Our congratulations also to H. L. Watson on his golden wedding, 
to F. M. Hirst on his ministerial jubilee and to Sidney Hall, our 
overseas correspondent, on becoming a grandfather. We also wish 
well to brethren who are taking up educational posts or have achieved 
academic honours: to J. Ithel Jones who has been elected Dean of 
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Divinity by the Theological Faculty of the University of Wales and 
who is to lecture at the Southern Seminary, Louiseville, USA, next 
year; R. E. Clements, appointed lecturer in Old Testament Theology 
at Edinburgh University; D. J. Roper who is to teach theology at 
McMaster University in Canada; G. H. Ritchie, newly-appointed 
director of Christian education and youth work in the Scottish BU; 
R. Martin Harvey who has celebrated his golden jubilee as a Baptist 
minister; and H. Whittaker on the achievement of his son, John, who 
has been awarded a certificate in youth leadership by the Northants 
committee and is to fly to Aden for a year’s service under the aegis 
of Voluntary Service Overseas. 

The closing down of the College at Rawdon and the transfer of 
members and staff to Manchester marks the close of an era in the 
story of our Baptist Colleges. We recall the long line of ministers, 
including some illustrious names, who have been trained within its 
walls, including our own Sydney Morris and Howard Williams, the 
new vice-president of the BU. Our sympathy goes out to Rawdon 
men, past and present, for whom this must be a sad time, and not 
least to David Russell who has spent himself over the years to main- 
tain its life and work. But in the end the old much loved but cumber- 
some and expensive building has had to be abandoned. There were 
difficulties over domestic staffing due to the isolated position of the 
College, and not unnaturally in these days men were tending to apply 
to colleges with a university closer at hand than had Rawdon. So the 
decision has been taken. Manchester has opened its gates, has 
enlarged and modernised its buildings, has opened its doors to Rawdon 
and the new Northern College has been born. Welcome and God- 
speed! 

Most of our brethren are married. But how many of their wives 
know that The Fraternal has a sister, the Helpmeet! And that the 
Helpmeet seeks to do for the wives what The Fraternal does for their 
husbands. The little magazine is more modest than ours in that it 
only ventures to make an appearance three times a year as against 
our four. But to set over against this its cost is only 3s 6d per year as 
against our 5s. An encouraging word from you, brother, and she 
might send up that small sum to Mrs S. J. Dewhurst, 305 Whitehorse 
Lane, SE25, and give it a year’s trial, if she is not already taking it. 

The BU Commonwealth Society recently received a letter from the 
Rey C. W. Parnell seeking a way in which Baptists emigrated to South 
Africa could be linked with the churches on arrival. Although SA is 
no longer within the Commonwealth, the links are as strong as ever 
with Baptists in this country. Therefore if any minister knows of any 
of his members who are likely to be going to SA either for a short or 
a long stay will he please notify the Society and the necessary link 
can be made. 

We were gratified recently to receive a copy of Baptist Freedom, a 
little quarterly of a fellowship within the American Baptist Conven- 
tion, in which The Fraternal was referred to under the heading ‘Good 
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Reading’. Our articles were praised as ‘brief, scholarly and very 
pointed’, and our reviews as ‘excellent’, Clifford Askew’s article 
“Grappling with our Times’ receiving special commendation. Thank 
you Baptist Freedom! And more power to your elbow as you seek to 
promote the unity of Baptists in the USA. That was a fine article 
from the pen of our former World Alliance President, Dr Oscar 
Johnson, still remembered over here in Britain. 

A negro minister’s prayer. ‘O Lawd gib dy servant dis mornin’ de 
eyes ob de eagle and de wisdom of de owl; connet his soul wid de 
gospel telephone of de central skies; luminate his brow wid love for 
de people; grease his lips wid possum oil; loose his tongue wid de 
sledge hammer of dy power; ’lectricity his brain wid de lightenin’ ob 
dy word; put perpetual motion in his arms; fill him plumb full of de 
dynamite of dy glory; ’noint him all ober wid de kerosine of dy 
salvation; — and set him on fire.’ 


‘ THE WIDER CIRCLE 
AUSTRALIA 

We remember with gratitude brethren who were good ministers of 
Jesus Christ and who have passed from our sight. Bruce Hinds served 
for 27 years in several NSW churches. George Dunshore, denied 
entrance to college when he applied as a young man, made a further 
application when he was 38 and a successful master painter. He was 
taken into the nearer Presence at the age of 49, leaving fragrant 
memories in the Queesland College in which he had studied and had 
for a while been a part-time lecturer, as well as in his churches. We 
sympathise with the widows of these good men. 

Dr E. G. Gibson has been inducted as the first Vice-Principal of the 
Adelaide College. 

Principal Eric Burleigh plans a round-the-world trip in 1965, and 
hopes to be in Britain for three months from March to June. The 
story of his entry to Bristol College as a student in 1924 is now a bit 
of college tradition. Dr Dakin answered a knock on the front door 
during vacation and was greeted by a sun-tanned young man, 
standing by a pile of luggage, who said ‘I’ve heard this is where you 
train Baptist ministers, and I’ve come’. ‘Where have you come from?’ 
‘Tasmania.’ ‘If you’ve come all that way you had better come in.’ If 
there are slight inaccuracies in the story that is how tradition grows. 
Bristol men have always been assured that Burleigh was an enter- 
prising young man, and they will be pleased to welcome him back in 
the flesh. 

It is sad that E. Roberts-Thomson no longer holds office in our 
denomination. The fine tribute paid to him by his students in a letter 
printed by the Australian Baptist greatly moved us. He has been 
received into the Presbyterian Church. We pray for him in his work at 
Scots College, Sydney, and for those who are responsible for the 
future staffing of our NSW Theological College. 

The evangelisticcampaign led by a team of 160Southern Convention 
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ministers, mainly from Missouri, in many Australian Baptist churches 
has met with much blessing, both in securing conversions and in 
awakening churches to an attitude of expectant active witness. We 
read of one church five years old, 44 members strong, which registered 
81 conversions and 12 rededications during the campaign. 

E. H. Hall recently kept his 96th birthday. He wrote us a grand 
letter telling of his baptism by John Askew at Burton-on-Trent 77 
years ago, and of his early upbringings amongst stalwarts of Baptist 
life in Derby, England. 

Congratulations to Ian Emmett as he becomes full-time editor of 
the Australian Baptist. 

E. R. Philip has moved to Warrnambool, Victoria. In NSW, 
D. A. C. Taplin has gone to Merrylands and I. B. Thornton to 
Kogarah. 

We are again indebted to our state correspondents for informative 
letters and remittances. Thank you for your indispensable help. 


NEW ZEALAND 

A. S. Metcalfe’s letter brings us up to date on men and their 
movements. J. L. Lowery is to be the first full-time chaplain of Otago 
University. D. W. Diprose has gone to Otumoetai, Tauranga; P. A. C. 
Peters to Te Hapara, Gisborne. R. G. Taylor settled from college at 
Dannevirke. E. W. Batts after a successful ministry of 18 years at 
Hanover Street, Dunedin, will resign in November when Assembly 
has been concluded in his church. D. Rogers hopes shortly to visit 
England. 

CANADA AND USA 

A. B. Arnot, formerly in our South African ministry, has become 
minister of Richmond Hill, Toronto. We have had a cheerful letter 
from R. F. Panter of Glace Bay, Nova Scotia. Panter is well remem- 
bered in the north of England. Earl H. Gosa tells us he has moved to 
Pullman where he takes special interest in the State University 
located in his city. A copy of the Baptist Freedom, a quarterly 
published by the Roger Williams Fellowship of the ABC has reached 
us. It makes interesting reading, although our imperfect knowledge of 
the American scene warns us against any evaluation. We were cheered 
to see a generous reference in it to The Fraternal. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
Letters to Malcolm, chiefly on Prayer. C. S. Lewis. Geoffrey 
Bles. 12s 6d. 

This ‘last word’ from the master pen of C. S. Lewis is a quite 
invaluable collection of twenty-two scintillating and stimulating 
letters. Unmistakably, these letters are written by one Anglican 
layman to another. But any brand of churchman - lay or other- 
wise — is likely to benefit greatly from becoming a third party to this 
splendid correspondance. As the title suggests, this book is mainly 
about prayer, and certainly it could be helpfully recommended to 
anyone plagued by prayer problems. How, and when, and especially 
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why — should I pray? Always in uplifting, but at the same time in 
_ thoroughly down-to-earth ways, Lewis again and again returns to 
these and other questions concerning Prayer. But in the course of 
this fascinating correspondence the writer seems to find space for 
some reference to almost every other problem that is likely to con- 
front the intelligent young Christian living in the latter half of the 
twentieth century. Sometimes controversially, often amusingly, and 
always lucidly, Lewis skilfully deals with age-long and modern 
theological, philosophical, psychological and ethical problems 
(including those raised by the new morality), and always he gives the 
impression of being a real man talking about real things. Probably 
no book has recently been produced that will prove to be of greater 
help to confused young Christians, especially those at college or 
university. ARTHUR R. LISTON. 

Stronger than Rome. W. E. Moore. REP 12s 6d. 

Most people would agree that an understanding of the Pauline 
letters is necessary for a deeper knowledge of the significance of the 
Christian faith but would be compelled to go on to say that such an 
understanding is not always easy to obtain, since Paul is not the 
easiest of writers to understand. This is particularly true of his letter 
to the church at Rome in which he seeks to introduce himself and 
his ‘gospel’ to the Christian community there with a view to pre- 
paring them for his visit. To the long list of commentators on Paul’s 
letter to the Romans is now added another by W. E. Moore, tutor in 
New Testament studies at Rawdon and well known to readers of the 
Fraternal as an able and enthusiastic expositor. Ernest Moore has 
rendered us all a service by taking the letter to the Romans and setting 
it out in dialogue form with introduction and notes on the various 
sections, adding to the Biblical material where necessary in order to 
make clear the meaning of a particular passage. 

The main sections are as follows: chapters 1-4, “The Gospel accord- 
ing to St Paul’; chapters 5-8, “The Four Freedoms of the Gospel’; 
chapters 9-11, ‘God is working His purpose out’; and chapters 12-16, 
‘The Law of Christ’. The dialogue takes place between Paul; Gaius, 
a non-Christian Gentile; James, a Jew; and Stephen, a Gentile 
member of the church at Corinth. A typical example of the way 
Ernest Moore deals with his material is the following response of 
James to Paul’s declaration of the efficacy of the cross of Christ to 
those who believe. ‘There’s the whole trouble — believing in it! To 
ask us to believe that One Who died on a cross is “Son of God with 
power” takes some swallowing. As a Jew, I think exactly the opposite. 
To me the crucifixion means that the curse of God was upon Jesus.’ 

To read Paul’s letter in this dialogue form is to enter into the 
adventurous life of the early Christians and to get the feel of that 
particular situation. ‘Stronger than Rome’ could well be used in 
Young People’s Fellowships for group reading or even by older 
sections of the Sunday School, and offers plenty of good material for 
dramatisation. J. BREWER. 
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WEST HAM CENTRAL MISSION 
409 BARKING ROAD, PLAISTOW 
LONDON E13 


My dear Brother Minister, 


By the time that you are reading this letter we shall have sent out to some 
organisations within your Church our usual Autumn Appeal 


I know from personal experience over these last thirty years or so just how 
irritating a succession of appeals for help can be to a hard-pressed minister. 


I personally can forgive any man saying ‘I have enough trouble on my plate 
raising money for my own work here without having to bother about this’ and 
stuffing the appeal concerned in the waste paper basket! 


Fortunately for us our friends in the churches seem to be most long suffering, 
but I would like to appeal to you as one who wields great influence in your own 
fellowship to ask you to say a good word for the Mission and our financial needs. 


I must raise at least £10,000 each year to enable me to balance the Mission 
budget, and I would stress that the church budget is entirely separate and is 
handled and met by the local church. 


We therefore need the continuing loyal support of our Baptist churches. We 
believe we are doing a very good job, and I would like to ask you if you would be 
kind enough to do what you can to see to it that your church takes some share in 
supporting the work of this Mission. 


Thank you very much for what you are about to do. May God’s blessing be on 
all your work. 


Yours very sincerely, 


STANLEY TURL, 
Superintendent Minister. 
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The Faith of Robert Browning. Hugh Martin. SCM 8s 6d. 

The author ranks Robert Browning among the very greatest of 
our poets. He admits his obscurity, but attributes it in part to the 
speed at which he wrote, and says it was not intentional. He credits 
Browning with being a keen observer of nature and lover of animals, 
with a remarkable gift for getting inside his characters. He was a 
man with a message. With regard to his religion it was a family 
joke that Browning was always going off to ‘Pastors New’. In Paris 
‘he kept steady to the little church of French Independents’. In 
Florence ‘he went off punctually every Sunday to the Presbyterian 
church’. Dean Inge numbered him among the Christian mystics. 
And after his wife’s death in London he became a seat holder in 
_ Bedford Congregational Chapel. 

He found the key to the understanding of life in love. Love is 
‘the lesson we are here to learn’. Love is the ultimate truth about 
God, the last word of religion and morality. He walked on equal 
terms with the greatest in the land. Even Jowett of Balliol, who 
had but qualified respect for his poetry, had great admiration for 
him as a man. Hugh Martin has packed much into a small and most 
readable book, which not only introduces us to the poet, but is a 
simple and penetrating guide to his poetry. It is sad to reflect that 
we shall have no further contributions from his pen. F. C. BRYAN. 

The Ordeal of Wonder. E. R. Morgan, Bishop of Truro. OUP 25s. 

The book is written primarily for clergy, ministers and hospital 
chaplains who are concerned about spiritual healing and reviving the 
ministry of healing in the church. It seeks to encourage, where pos- 
sible, co-operation between ministers and doctors, although recog- 
nising that these have their proper spheres and should not trespass 
on each other. It deals with spiritual health, and how this can help in 
promoting mental and physical health. The book takes a wide survey 
of Christian theology, although in brief compass, and sets out to 
establish the thesis that God wills our good, and has made fullness of 
life available for us in Jesus Christ. The Christian healer can do much 
to strengthen ‘the will to live’ in those who, through sin or sickness 
or misfortune, have lost heart. The church is intended to carry on in 
the present the teaching and healing which Jesus exercised during His 
earthly life. This power, available through the working of the Holy 
Spirit, is given especially in the sacraments of Baptism and Holy 
Communion, and through the ministry of prayer. Such healing, 
coming from within the church, will have the authority which is a 
valuable asset in dealing with the mentally or spiritually sick. This 
‘high’ and sacramental view.of the church and its ordinances may not 
be shared by all Baptists, and one may believe that ministers, and 
laymen too, who are gifted with a wide knowledge of human life and 
are deeply sympathetic, may also be channels of the Holy Spirit in 
‘counselling’ health to their fellows. Proper training would be essential 
for the regular practice of healing. The book will be of interest and 
help to ministers, W. B, WILSON, 
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Citizenship Sunday 1964 


15th NOVEMBER 


DURING OCTOBER the churches will receive suitable literature 
to guide preaching and discussion in connection with 
Citizenship Sunday. 


There will be a special issue of the Citizenship Bulletin 
which will high-light features of Christian responsibility in 
local church and community, and will also be of interest to 
those who are seriously thinking of social work as a career. 
Professional social service provides vast opportunities in 
these days. 


The following literature is now available: 


Public Issues Free 
A leaflet of points for the General Election. 


Christian Responsibility in a Secular Age 1s 6d 
An address given by John Hough at the Assembly, May, 1964 


The Servant Church 6d 
A new study outline for groups by John Freshwater 


The Church in the Community C. H. Cleal 3d 


Personal Religion Howard Williams 3d 


Write for this and other citizenship literature to the 
CITIZENSHIP DEPARTMENT, BAPTIST CHURCH HOUSE 
4 SOUTHAMPTON ROw, LONDON WCI1 
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The Christian Belief in God. Daniel Jenkins. Faber. 25s. 

Some theological books are broad in their sweep but shallow in 
their treatment. Others dig deeply over a very narrow field. Rev 
Daniel Jenkins, chaplain to the University of Sussex, has published 
a book of Christian apologetic which combines breadth with pene- 
tration in a remarkable way. It is apologetic in the technical sense. 
and will greatly assist the Christian engaged in conversation with the 
intelligent unbeliever, a conversation in which Mr Jenkins has him- 
self been much engaged. He discusses the element of mystery in faith 
and the traditional arguments for theism. He is positive in his app- 
proach to the OT, using it in an unusual manner as part of the argu- 
ment for belief in God’s existence. Such problems as the place of 
other major religions, the accusation that Christians are self-deluded, 
the tragic dimension in life, and the so-called failure of Christianity 
to prove itself in history are all faced. Indeed many Baptists may 
consider that Mr Jenkins is too apologetic in the conventional sense. 
I find it refreshing. He refuses to claim too much for any argument, 
though in his loyalty to Christ he does not compromise. 

If it be asked ‘Is this one of the books that will shape men’s 
thoughts in the future?’ one must be more doubtful. The necessary 
brevity in some of the discussions and the condensed form of some of 
the sentences make one wonder whether the agnostic would feel his 
arguments had always been squarely met. To take one example, in 
chapter 7, Christian self-deception is too easily equated with ‘super- 
stition’. Yet any such defects do not detract from the stimulus this 
book provides. Many who have failed to reach, or to interest, or to 
convince the modern non-christian will welcome this book immensely. 

P. G. SAUNDERS. 


That they may have Life. Theodor Bovet. Darton, Longman & 
Todd. 25s. 

The author, a doctor of medicine and well read in theology, 
writes as a devout Protestant Christian who eagerly looks forward to 
more co-operation with our Catholic brethren. The book is about the 
cure of souls, a description of what he conceives to be our pastoral 
ministry, which he insists is different from that of medicine or psycho- 
therapy. “The pastor is a friend of Christ who by speaking personally 
and as a friend to every man enables each man’s greater Friend to 
make contact with Him.’ The headings of the chapters are ‘The work 
of the Pastor’; ‘What is man?’; ‘Man and the Powers;’ Salvation’; 
‘Abiding’; ‘The practice of the pastoral ministry’; “The personal life 
of the pastor’. I appreciated the fine spirit of the book, its unusual 
insights and detailed advice on many situations we meet in our 
ministry. It will be a seed-bed for many sermons, although I should 
hate to think that men might lift paragraphs without first earning the 
right to use them as first-hand personal experiences. I expect to 
return to it often both to refresh my soul and to check methods. 

A slip on page 146 makes Ashley Down the director of Muller’s 
Orphanage. C. SIDNEY HALL 
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A TESTIMONY 

‘1 AM GRATEFUL to the deacons of Ferme Park who first conceived the 
idea of my speaking to friends far and near now, and, maybe, to 
those who come after them when my own voice will be silent. It is 
worth remembering that I could not have spoken in this way fifty 
years ago. The gramophone is one of a score or more things which 
had not come into existence then. For example, the fastest method 
of travelling, apart from railways, was a fast-trotting horse. My 
successor at Nailsworth told me of a hair-raising experience, when 
he was driven four miles to Stroud in twenty minutes, clinging in 
fear of his life to the side of the conveyance. 

‘There was no telephone then, no electric light or power: the 
incandescent gas-mantle had not been invented: the fearsome pedal 
bicycle was beginning to infest the road: tramways had not appeared ; 
the motor-car was unknown; and if any steam-propelled vehicle went 
along the road, a man went before it carrying a red flag. The wireless 
and the cinema were not dreamed of; there was no Sunday entertain- 
ment, and next to no Sunday newspaper or labour. For the Church 
and the Sunday school work was in many respects easier than it is 
now; there were fewer distractions and competitions. 

‘The greater part of my ministry has been spent at Ferme Park, 
where most of my lifework has been done. I served, however, an 
apprenticeship in the pastorate of eight years in the lovely district of 
Stroud: a very happy and not unfruitful experience it was; and I am. 
always grateful that I began my ministry in a comparatively quiet 
place, and not in the rush and clamour of a great city. 

‘It has been an immeasurable privilege to have been the first 
minister of Ferme Park, and to have watched over and participated 
in the development of the first thirty-five years of its history. The 
foundations of the Church were well and truly laid by wise builders 
before I appeared on the scene. They were broad-minded, forward- 
looking men, who trusted their young minister, and gave him liberty 
from the beginning. It was their enterprise and whole-hearted 
devotion, together with the obviously greater opportunity of the new 
neighbourhood, that. attracted me to the spot and to them; and to 
those who gathered about the ministry in the early days I owe a 
debt which can never be forgotten. 

‘As the evening of life draws on, I am sure of certain vital things. 
First, of the fact of the living Christ, and of His all-sufficient and 
satisfying grace. I am sure of the boundless mercy of God in Him, 
that He delights to forgive sin, and gives power to the believing soul 
to overcome it. 

‘Then I am sure of a life beyond this, where the cleansed and 
forgiven soul may enjoy the constant vision of God, and live in 
service and fellowship with Him and with Kindred Souls. 

‘Finally, lam sure that the deepest and only permanent satisfactions 
in life are in the following of Jesus Christ, and serving in His name.’ 

Part of a record made by Dr Charles Brown. 
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CHRISTIAN PRAISE 
by Joun E. T. Houcu 
Four studies to help groups to use and appreciate the 


BAPTIST HYMN BOOK 


Excellent for house groups, Bible classes and Fellowships. 


Sufficient copies are needed to give one to every member of the group 
as the studies include practical exercises. 


This booklet is published at a subsidised price 
as publicity for the hymn book and to encourage 
— its use. 


6d each, plus postage (2 for 24d) 


THE PSALMS & HYMNS TRUST | 
4 Southampton Row 
London WC1 


MEN FOR YOUR CHURCH by 
— THE BOYS’ BRIGADE 
y NINE YEAR PLAN 


‘N THE LIFE BOYS—$83 to 114 years. Sunday School atten- 
dance a condition of membership. Week-night activity that of 
organised playground based on physical, mental, social and 
spiritual development. 


THE BB COMPANY—11} to 17 years. Object: “The 
advancement of Christ’s Kingdom among boys, and the 
promotion of habits of Obedience, Reverence, Discipline, 
Self-respect, and all that tends towards a true Christian 
Manliness.’ 


THE CHURCH has full control over the local Company, 
including the religious instruction, and appoints the lay 
Officers and Life Boy Leaders. 


Special leaflet of interest to Ministers is available 


Full details from 
The Hon Secretary, Baptist Council of The Boys’ Brigade 
Abbey House, Westminster, London SW1 


by: 
N 


THE ‘CAREY KINGSGA rE PRESS =. 


Is able to supply practically everythi ng} needed 
ne: ane Sunday School use, guch as. 


bee ae For the Church — 
AIDS ‘FOR. “THE ‘DEAF; ‘COMMUNION | TA LES AND 

CHAIRS; COMMUNION TRAYS; GLASS COMMUNIOD 

CUPS; COMMUNION. ‘WINES; ENVELOPES FOR THE 

- FREEWILL OFFERINGS SYSTEM; HYMN BOOKS OF E RY 

- SELECTION; OFFERTORY PLATES AND BAGS; REGI 
AND ROLL BOOKS; ILLUMINATED. ADDRES SES 


ee For the School se s ae ae 
BIBLES; CHAIRS AND FURNITURE OF ALL DESCRI rie 
PRIZE BOOKS; REGISTERS eee STAR AGEDS: 


CHANNELS OF ‘COMPASSION 


= ‘Jesus went forth, and saw @ great multitude, and ar 
was moved with | compassion toward them,and = 
he healed their sick.” — Matthew xiv, 1400 


A Thousands of leprosy sufferers are now being cured “year by oS 
_ year in the centres. owned or aided by The Mission to Lepers. 


Others are having operations to reality severe deformities of . 
hands, feet and faces. : AR Sane See 


In Hospitals, Homes cand Out-patient i 


Battley Brothers Ltd, Clapham Park, Sw4 


